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the relative antiquity of the early cultures and civili-
zations of the New World, and can only form opin-
ions from the meager information we have, from a
study of the ruins and remains, and from the fact that
certain remains overlie others of greater antiquity.
At times, it is true, we can obtain some idea of their
age by studying the decomposition of materials, such
as stone; by the accumulation of alluvial and other
soil, and by other matters of a -similar nature. But
often this method is far from reliable. A certain
kind of rock may decompose far more rapidly in one
locality than in another. Even when two objects of
the same material are in the same area this may hap-
pen, for in one spot there may be or may have been
more moisture than in another, or one of the stones
may have been protected by soil, sand or a covering
of some ^ort from erosion and climatic conditions
whereas the other may have been exposed continuous-
ly. Or again, one of the objects, even if of the same
material, may be far more ancient than the other
although cut by the same race. The accumulation of
soil and debris also varies greatly in various localities,
at different seasons and at different times. Rains,
droughts, fires, winds* the presence or absence of
vegetation and a thousand other factors will greatly
affect the rate of soil accumulation.
Human remains, when found, are even more un-
reliable as indications of the lapse of years. In such
countries as Chile and Peru, bodies interred in the
dry, rainless, nitrate-impregnated sand become dry
or mummified and last, unaltered, indefinitely. Even
textiles, feathers and woodwork are perfectly pre-
served, under the same conditions, for thousands of